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MISCELL.ANY. 

ANECDOTE  OF  CHARLES  FIFTH. 

We  read  in  Sandoval’s  Life  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Charles  V.  that  “  he  was  a  great  friend 
to  the  science  of  music,  and  after  his  abdica. 
tion,  would  have  the  church  offices  only  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  organ,  and  song  by  fourteen 
or  fifteen  friars,  who  were  good  musicians, 
and  had  been  selected  from  the  most  expert 
performers  of  the  order  ”  “  He  was  himself 

so  skilful,  that  he  knew  if  any  additional  sing¬ 
er  intruded ;  and  if  any  one  mede  a  mistake, 
he  would  cry  out,  Sttch  a  one  it  wrong  ;  and 
immediately  mark  the  man.  He  was  earnest 
loo,  that  no  seculars  should  come  in  ;  and  one 
evening,  when  a  contralto,  from  Placentia, 
stood  near  the  desk  with  the  singers,  and  sung 
one  verse  with  them  eminently  well,  before 
he  could  sing  another,  some  of  the  barbarians 
ran,  and  told  the  prior  to  turn  him  nut  of  the 
choir,  or,  at  lea<t,  bid  him  hold  his  tongue.” 

The  emperor  understood  inu-sic,  and  felt 
and  tasted  its  charms  :  the  friars  often  di.scov 
ered  him  behind  the  door,  a«  he  sate  in  his 
O'.VT  apartment,  near  the  hieh  altar,  beating 
time  aud  singing  m  parts  with  the  performers  ; 
ati.i  if  any  one  was  out,  they  could  overhear 
him  cal!  the  offimder  names;  as  readhtaded 
blockhrad^'^  4*'’-  A  composer  from  Seville, 
of  tny  own  acquaintance,”  con  inues  his  biog- 
r.ipher.  whose  name  was  Guerrero,  presented 
hi. a  with  a  l  ook  of  motets  and  iiia.ssps  ;  and 
wlieii  oni‘  of  the^e  composiiinns  had  been  sung 
as  a  -peciintMi.  the  Empero'-  called  his  confes¬ 
sor,  ;,nd  said  —  'See  what  a  thief,  what  a  pla¬ 
giarist,  is  tills  non  of  a——  !  w  hy  here,’  says 
he.  ‘  this  passage  i«,  taken  tiorn  one  composer, 
and  tins  fioin  anothi^r,’  naming  them  as  he 
Went  on.  All  this  while,  the  singers  stood  as- 
ton-Nhed  Hs  .iutie  oi  them  liad  discovered  the*e 
tli»it.s,  till  they  were  pointed  out  by  the  Em¬ 
peror.  liutbg. 


ANECDOTE  or  f4A>DBL. 

The  first  reception  which  the  celebra’ed 
Handel  met  with  at  Rome  wa«  of  the  most 
Hatteriog  kind.  The  fame  of  bis  musical  al- 
chievements  at  Florence  and  at  Venice,  had 
reached  that  metropolis  long  before  him  :  his 
arrival,  therefore,  was  immediately  known, 
and  occasioned  civil  inquiries  and  polite  messa¬ 
ges  from  persons  of  the  first  distinction  there. 

- Among  his  greatest  admirers  was  the 

Cardinal  Ottoboni,  a  person  ofa  refined  taste, 
and  princely  magnificencb.  Besides  a  fine 
collection  of  pictures  and  statutes,  he  had  a 
large  library  of  music,  and  an  excellent  band  of 
performers,  which  he  kept  in  constant  pay. 
The  illustrious  Corelli  played  the  first  violin, 
and  had  apartments  in  the  Cardinal's  palace. 

It  was  a  customary  thing  wiih  his  eminence 
to  have  performances  of  operas,  oratorios,  and 
such  other  grand  compositions,  as  could  from 
'ane  to  time  be  procured.  Handel  was  desir- 
*  to  furnish  his  quota  ;  and  there  was  always 
r  ^rn  a  greatness  and  superiority  in  the  pieces 
composed  by  him.  as  rendered  those  of  the 
best  masters  comparatively  little  and  insignifi¬ 
cant,  There  was  also  something  in  his  man¬ 
ner  so  very  diflerent  fr^m  what  the  Italians 
had  been  used  to.  that  those  wl  o  were  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  at  a  lo.«s  in  performing  any  oth¬ 
er  music,  were  frequently  puzzled  how  to  ex¬ 
ecute  his.  Corelli  himself  complained  of  the 
difficulty  he  found  in  playing  his  overtures 
Indeed,  there  was  in  the  whole  cast  of  these 
compositions,  but  especially  in  the  opening  of 
'.hem,  such  a  degree  of  fire  and  force,  as  nev¬ 
er  could  consort  with  the  mild  graces,  and  pla- 
ci«l  elegancies  of  a  genius  totally  dissimilar. 
.Several  fruitless  attempts  Handel  had  one  day 
made  to  instruct  him  in  the  manner  of  execn- 
ting  these  spirited  passages.  Piqued  at  the 
tameness  with  which  he  still  plaved  them, 
he  snatched  the  instrument  out  of  his  han»l. 
and.  to  convince  him  how  little  he  understood 
him,  played  the  passages  himself.  But  Cor- 
ejli,  who  was  a  person  of  great  modesty  and 
meekness,  wanted  no  conviction  of  this  sort ; 
for  he  ingeniously  declared  that  he  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  them  :  i  e.  knew  not  how  to  execute  ! 
them  properly,  and  give  them  the  strength 
and  expression  they  required*  When  Handel 
appeared  in  a  passion,  ^  Ma  care  Sauot/e, 
(said  he)  qnetta  Mus.ea  a  nel  tlylo  Fruncese, 
di  chio  non  in'intendo.*'^ 

European  Alagazine, 

*  My  dear  Saxon,  ft  if  music  is  in  the  French 
style,  which  I  do  not  understand. 


Thales^  the  Milesian,  one  of  the  seven  vvise 
men  of  Greece,  being  asked,  what  is  the  old¬ 
est  thing  ?  He  answered,  God  :  liecause  he 
lias  ever  been,  and  exists  immutably.  What 
I.S  the  handsomest  thing  ?  He  said  the  world  : 
because  it  is  the  work  of  God.  What  is  the 
largest  thing  ?  Space  :  because  it  comprehends 
eveiy  thing  besides.  What  the  roost  lasting  f 
tlope:  because  when  all  other  things  fail,  that 
remains.  What  the  best  thing?  Virtue  ;  for 
without  it  nothing  that  is  good  can  be  said  or 
done.  What  the  quickest?  The^ thoughts  of 
the  human  mind :  because  in  one  moment 
they  overturn  the  universe.  What  thestrong- 
est  ?  Necessity :  because  it  surmounts  all  oth¬ 
er  ar.cidents.  What  the  easiest  ?  To  give  ad¬ 
vice.  What  the  hardest?  To  know  one’s 
self.  Wb«t  the  wisest  thing?  Time  :  because 
it  brings  all  things  to  pass. 


“  Excessive  sltl.  neither  glory  nor  hap¬ 
piness.  The  cold  and  sordid  wretch  wno  thinks 
only  of  himself,  who  dtaws  his  head  within  his 
«bell,  and  never  puts  it  out  hut  for  the  purposes 
of  lucre  and  osteiitation  ;  -  who  looks  upon  hit 
fellow  creatures,  not  only  without  sympathy, 
but  with  arrogance  and  insolence,  as  if  he  was 
made  to  be  their  lord  ;  as  if  they  were  formed 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pamper  his  ava¬ 
rice,  or  to  contriiiute  to  his  aggrandizement— 
Sur  h  a  man  may  be  rich,  but  trust  me,  he  can 
never  he  happy,  nor  virtuous,  nor  great.— 
There  is.  in  fortune  a  golden  mien,  which  is 
the  appropriate  region  of  virtue  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  be  content  with  that ;  and  if  the  horn 
of  plenty  overflow,  let  its  droppings  fall,  like 
the  honey  in  the  wilderness,  to  cheer  the  way 
i  worn  pilgrim.  I  wish  you  indeed  to  be  distin- 
I  gtiished  ;  but  wealth  is  not  essential  to  distinc- 
'  tion.  Look  at  the  illustrious  patriot.s.philosoph- 
ers,  and  philantropists  who  in  various  ages  have 
blessed  the  world ;  was  it  their  wealth  that 
made  them  great?  Where  was  the  wealth  of 
Aristides,  of  Sociates,  of  Plato, of  Epaminoo- 
ditas.  of  Fahricioiis.of  Cincinnatus,  and  of  a 
countless  host  upon  the  rolls  of  fame  ?  Their 
wea  th  was  m  the  mmd  and  heart.  Those  are 
ihe  lieasures  by  which  they  have  been  immor 
lalized,  and  such  alone  are  treasures  that  are 
worth  a  serious  struggle.” 

That  is  indeed  a  twofold  knowledge,  which 
profits  alike  by  the  folly  of  the  foolish  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  wi<e  ;  it  is  imth  a  shield  and  a  sword 
,t  ii.irro  ^3  it* *  security  from  the  darkness,  and 
iu  couMdeace  from  the  light. 
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im.  ARNOLD. 

Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  uorn  in  Augusf,  1740. 
was  at  a  very  early  age  received  into  the 
Kind's  Chapel,  and,  by  consequence,  receive.! 
his  musical  education  under  Mr.  Cates,  master 
of  the  children  of  that  establishment.  Tn- 
dowed  with  a  considerable  portion  of  natural 
talent,  and  a  persevering  spirit,  he.  in  hi*» 
twenty  third  year,  found  himself  qualified  to 
enter  upon  dramatic  composition.  Engaged 
at  Covent  Carden  Theatre  as  one  of  its  regu¬ 
lar  compo-ersi,  he  gave  the  first  public  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  abilities,  by  his  composition  and 
compilation  of  the  mu-ic  of  the  .ifuid  oj  the 
Mill.  His  success  in  this  undertaking  both 
stimulated  further  exertion,  and  expanded  his 
professional  ambition.  Aspiring  to  the  very 
highe-t  rank  of  his  art-  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  new  ardour,  cultivated  with  avid¬ 
ity  the  principle  arcana  of  counterpoint,  and 
in  Ti>7  produced  bis  oratorio  of  the  Cure  r/ 
5o«/,  written  by  Dr.  Brown.  The  piece  was 
received  with  sufficient  favour  to  eucoarajie 
the  continuance  of  his  efforts  in  tlje  same  high 
province,  and  the  following  year,  he  brought 
forward  his  Mimelech.  The  applause  obtained 
by  this  second  oratorial  produciioti,  establish¬ 
ed  the  reputation  of  its  composer ;  and  in 
1773,  he  successlully  submitted  to  the  public 
judgment  his  Prodifral  .S’o»,  the  tenor  and  ha-s 
songs  of  which,  1  am  reminded,  were  sung 
by  Mr.  V'ernon  and  Mr,  Meridetb.  Four  years 
-ii’ier  this,  appeared  his  oratorio  of  the  Rtnur 
rectton,  the  gcueral  merit  of  which  was  well 
calculated  to  sustain  the  reputation  he  had  ac¬ 
quired. 

Of  the  four  oratorios  already  named,  the 
Prodignl  Son  ai  quired  the  superior  renown  ; 
aud  when  Lord  North  »va»  elected  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  compo«er  was 
was  applied  to,  for  the  use  of  that  piece,  to 
celebrate  the  installation.  'I'he  oratorio  per 
termed,  Mr.  Arnold  availed  him«e1f  of  the  op 
portuuity  of  presenting  to  the  musical  prof  ets- 
vr  a  piohaiionary  exercise  for  a  Doctor’s 
degree.  Dr.  William  Haves  had  heard  the 
oratorio  in  London,  and  witli  a  politeness  that 
eqiiulleil  his  judgment,  declined  scrutinizing 
the  submitted  composition.  It  i.s,  bir,”  said 
the  professor,  returning  to  the  ingenious  can¬ 
didate  his  score  unopened,  unnecessary  to  ex¬ 
amine  an  exercise  composed  by  the  author  of 
the  Prodigal  Son.'^ 

In  17b3,  Dr.  Arnold  succeeded  Dr  Nares, 
broiher  of  Judge  Nares,  as  organist  to  his 
Majesty,  and  composer  to  tl>e  Chapel  Royal : 
and  in  the  following  year,  was  nominated  one 
of  tlie  suli-diroctors  ol  the  grand  commeinoi  ■- 
lion  of  H.iudcL  mIiicIi  tordi  place  m  We'*!iiiiii- 
ster  .\bbc\  The  new  inieie-t  given  to  the 
prodiKt  oils  of  the  I’nnce  of  .Moilerti  Mu-i- 
ciaii-',  by  Ibis  royal  celebration  of  Herman  gen¬ 
ius,  suggested  to  Dr  .Arnold  the  idea  of  tur- 
ri-bnigllie  w  all  a  compUle  e  blion  of 

Handel's  works  ;  and  in  thirty  six  folio  vol- 
inii  ,  ho  effected  Ins  d.‘Hign,  w  ith  tlie  exrr  (»- 
tion  of  the  few  ot  those  Italian  operas  of  the 
great  coinpo.ser  le  i-'l  in  public  request.  The 
re-nerusai  of  Hau.lerii  couipositioi  s  necessar, 
to  ill.’  proseci’tion  of  this  underlaking,  gave 
birth  to  tiic  idea  of  cunverliLg  ihosc  ponious 


of  his  productions  least  familiarly  known,  into 
materials  for  anew  oratorio  ;  which  the  Doc 
lor  produced,  under  the  title  of  Redemption 
The  judgment  displayed  in  this  laborious  ad¬ 
aptation,  vvas  worthy  of  the  compiler’s  long 
experience  in  orchestral  compilation ;  and  his 
effort  was  received  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
with  the  most  cordial  approbation. 

Doctor  Arnold’s  general  habits  were  not 
»he  most  alislemions;  and  a  train  of  disorders 
brougbt  upon  his  constitution,  already  enfee¬ 
bled  by  the  Ion?  confinement  to  which  be  had 
been  snbiected  by  the  accident  just  mention¬ 
ed,  hastened  his  dissolution  After  an  illness 
of  many  months,  too  severe  to  admit  the  hope 
of  his  recovery,  he  expired  at  his  house  in 
Duke  street,  Westminster,  on  the  Sid  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1802.  His  remains  were  interred  near 
the  northern  exterior  of  the  choir  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  The  funeral  was  attended  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  three  choirs  of  W^est- 
minster,  St  Paul’s,  and  the  King’s  Chapel  • 
and  among  the  mourners,  were  the  late  Sir 
William  Parsons,  Dr.  Ayrtott.  and  Dr.  Bushy. 


CICHTM  NCMBIR  IPJSH  MELODIES  BY  T.  MOORE 
Ubi  mel,  ibe  a/;e«... Plautus. 

From  the  Carlisle  Journal. —  Moore  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  greatest  of  our  modem  poets, 
h  ut  he  is  infinitely  the  sweetest,  the  richest 
and  the  most  luxuriant.  He  has  not  the  pro¬ 
found  depth,  the  souKsearebing  misanthropic 
ah-tiactedness  of  Byron  ;  he  has  not  the  still 
holy  ,  pensive,  solitariness,  the  deep  and  yet 
child  like  mingling  of  heart  with  the  mysterious 
spirit  of  nature,  that  Wordsworth  posses-e*  : 
he  has  not  the  redundancy  of  fanciful  and  f.m- 
taslic  imagery,  glittering  in  all  the  hues  of  the 
prism,  but.  like  chaos, “  without  form  and  voi.J,“ 
that  characterizes  the  writings  of  Southely;  nor 
has  be  that  classical  elegance  and  minute  cor¬ 
rectness  ofthe  sweet  minstrel  of  Hope,  ‘  the 
bard  of  (Jertrude’s  woes  ;  but  he  has  more 
than  any  or  all  of  them,  a  fancy  teeming  w  ith 
brilliant  and  happy  conceits,  a  heart  swelling 
with  patriotism  and  enihusiastic  feeling,  an  im 
agination  sparkling  with  all  the  splendid  and 
luscious  beauty  of  a  bed  of  tulips,  when  pla  yed 
on  by  the  sweet  rays  of  Aurora.  There  is  not 
a  man  In  the  world  whose  heart  is  free  from 
the  cold,  caicnlating,  grub-like  meanness  of 
Mammon  or  the  still  more  petrifying  and  dead¬ 
ening  irfiuence  of  heartless  superstition  and 
still  spiritual  |ir-de.  (hat  does  not  bum,  end 
thrill  ami  swell,  and  become  pmuder  and  bet- 
ter.and  inoie  oxpan>ive,w  hen  he  reads  Moore’s 
poeirv  ,  nor  is  (here  a  lady  in  the  lind,whose 
feeling*  are  not  locked  up  by  (he  morkery  of 
piudery,  ordis-upated  hv  (he  frivolou«ness  of 
coquetry,  or  frittered  away  by  the  follies  of 
fa'hion,t!r‘t  does  not  feel  her  heart  heave  with 
w  ith  a  tenderer  force  when  she  is  singing  ami 
playing  tho-e  divine  melodies  on  her  piano- 
i'orie  I  hose  who 

Coiiipoiind  for  *int  they  ar<L-  inclined  to 

Uy  daiiitiiiig  (hose  they  have  no  mind  to. 

affect  to  rind  out  immodesty  and  irreligion  in 
M'mre’s  composition*.  ‘‘  My  Mary,  «ome  moh. 
cupped  silly  old  woman  is  exclaiming.  **  shall 


neither  read  nor  play  Moore’s  productions  ; 
they  are  too  full  of  profaneness  jnd  things  that 
«hnuld  not  enter  girls  ’neads.”  VYe  should  like 
(o  hear  where  those  puritanic  critics  can  find 
them,  'i'here  is  not  a  line  that  we  know  of  in 
Irish  Melodies  that  ought  to  mantle  any  fair 
iheek  with  a  hlu-h,  or  which,  as  was  said 
of  Addison,“  dying  he  would  wish  to  blot” 
Disinterested  friendship,  fervent  affection,  en¬ 
thusiastic  patriotism  pure,  holy,  and  ten  ler 
love,  aiieriiately  sway  the  verse. (“  they  best 
can  pvint  them  who  can  feel  them  most’’),  and 
we  are  sure  no  man  or  wom  iu  can  sa.  Moure 
is  irreligious,  when  he  or  she  has  read  that 
sweet  and  pious  production,  the  Parsd'Se  and 
the  Peri. 

Tom  Moore  is  a  creature  of  the  heart,  he 
has  DO  selfidiness,  no  affectation  ;  his  poems 
proceed  from  the  bosom  more  than  from  the 
brain  ;  hence  they  are  sometimes  perhaps, 
too  rich,  voluptuous  and  thiiiling  ;  hut  if  the 
extreme  rigidness  of  society  will  make  this 
a  fault,  after  all  it  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side. 
^  e  ahomuiaie  indelicacy  and  itnmodc*ty  as 
much  a<  any  body,  am!  hence  we  felt  a  strong 
tlispiisitien,  while  we  regret  the  want  of  pow¬ 
er,  to  hant-h  Byron  for  seven  years  to  a  pig- 
.-tye,  for  writing  that  filthy  compound  of  o’>- 
sceiiity  and  sublimity,  DonJiian,  knowing  as 
he  did,  tiiat  his  -new  poem  ”  was  as  necessary’ 
to  every  lady's  toilette  a-  her  glass  or  ner  pins 
hut  where  is  there  any  thing  of  the  sort  in 
.Moore’s  avowodjirodncttons,  Wheic  is  there 
a  word,  a  line,  or  a  seui.ineiit  in  LiJiuh  hookb 
or  tiiose  Melodies,  that  can.  by  twisting,  he 
made  to  open  indelicate  or  irreligious  ?  We 
do  not  believe  there  is  one,  and  hence  we  have 
not  the  sliglite.st  hesiluliuu  in  recommending 
our  fair  ('amhrian  readr-rs,  whose  taper-fingers 
and  pulpy  lips*‘  discourse  together  mo«t  el  - 
quent  mu»ir,’’  to  purchase  immediately  this 
delightful  nii.niher. 


THE  coitoN.vrte.x. 

Among  the  numerous  ariangements  that 
have  been  making  for  the  Coronation  of 
George  the  Fourth  are  the  following. 

Chir  and  Muiicnl  Department- — The  Or-  * 
g  <n  to  be  u-ed  on  this  occa*ion  is  nearly  erect¬ 
ed,  ID  a  gallery  over  the  altar,  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  is  not  the  one  that  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,  but  one  bespoke  by  his  Majesty’s  State 
Officers,  and  made  by  Mr  F.llint,  of  the  City 
Hoad.  The  keys  are  brought  a  c«>nsiderable 
distance  from  the  pipes,  so  that  the  player 
may  be  near  the  band  and  principal  voices. 
Mr.  Kiiy  vett  Sen.  as  Organist  of  his  Majesty’s 
Cha|>el  Royal,  i.s.  to  preside  at  it  over  the  choir 
department;  and  Mr.  Shield  as  Master  ol  his 
Majesty's  hatnl  of  Musicians,  over  the  instru 
mental ;  the  vocal  will  W  confined  to  the  gen 
llemen  of  his  majesty’s  Chapel*  royal,  and  the 
choir  of  Westminster  vhbey,  and  the  instru¬ 
mental,  to  his  majesty's  hand  of  musicians  as 
appointeif  by  (be  Lord  Chamberlain.— Two 
Aulhenis  are  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
Mp.  Atwood  rind  Mr.  William  Knyvetthy  virtue 
of  office  a*  composer  to  the  King  Pe  Dsum^ 
Sacrament  .^aiictusses,  and  Handel’s  grand  Cor 
onaliOQ  Antheai4  will  likewise  be  performed. 

Courtar. 
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ANRt-'DOTK  or  VKKACINI. 

“  Being’  at  Lucca  at  the  time  of /a  Festn  del¬ 
la  Croce,  which  is  celehraled  every  year  on 
the  Nth  of  Septemlier,  when  it  is  customary 
for  the  principal  professors  of  Italy,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  to  meet,  Veracini  enleied  his 
name  for  a  concerto;  but  when  he  went  to 
the  choir,  in  order  to  fake  possession  of  the 
principal  place,  he  found  it  already  occupied 
by  t^adre  Girolamo  liAurenti,  of  Bologna,  who. 
not  knowing  him,  as  he  had  been  some  year- 
in  Poland,  a*ked  him  where  he  was  going  ? 
Veracini  answered,  *Mo  the  place  of  hist  vio 
lin Laurenti  then  told  him,  that  he  had 
been  always  engage  I  to  till  that  post  himself  ; 
but  that  if  he  wished  to  play  a  concerto,  ei¬ 
ther  at  vesper’*,  or  during  high  mas*,  he  should 
have  a  pLce  assigned  him.  Veiacini,  wiih 
great  contempt  and  indignal'on,  turned  hi- 
hark  on  him,  and  went  to  the  lowest  place  in 
the  orchestra,  in  the  act  or  part  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  m  wh'ch  I,Rur>'nii  performed  his  concer¬ 
to.  Veracini  ihd  not  piay  a  note,  but  listened 
with  ’/teat  a!  ention  ^nd  being  c.ille<l  upon, 
would  n*  t  pl.iy  a  concerto,  but  reques’ed  the 
b(-ai*\  old  fitlier  would  let  him  play  a  solo  at 
thf  no  torn  of  the  r.hoir,  desiring  L.mzeUi,  th** 
vielmi  elli-t  ot  Turin,  to  accompany  him , 
when  he  fduyed  in  «'ich  a  inuitncr  as  to  extort 
an  e  rival  in  the  public  church.  And  whenev¬ 
er  he  wfis  about  to  ni.ike  a  close,  he  tume.d  to 
LTitenfi  and  called  out  ;  ‘  i  oit  «»  sitottn,  ptr 

fine,  il  primo  violinn — This  is  the  way  to 
|d.i»  the  first  fiddle.” 

'Thi^.  mid  other  instance*  of  hi-  eccentricity 
procured  him  tiie  appellation  of  Capo  pitzzo] 
Mbd-cup.  Buiby. 


NKW  IKV'ENriON. 

To  Major  Peter  flanker,  of  Long  Parish- 
Iluiise,  near  Andover,  Hants,  a  machine  to 
assi-t  the  atlaiiinient  of  proper  performance 
on  the  Piano  Forte  or  other  keyed  instru 
ments. 

The  machine  constituting  this  invention  con¬ 
sist*  of  a  fuii’porliiig  rod  placed  horizontally 
in  front  of  the  keys  of  a  piano  fort.  ;  the  hand>« 
of  the  performer  are  siipj  orfed  on  this  rod, 
in  a  little  mould  or  frame  which  slides  to  ami 
fro  on  it,  the  rod  is  made  of  either  motal  oi 
wood  and  in  its  figure  either  cvlindriral  or  oih- 
'vise ;  it  is  mounted  on  pieces  or  support- 
which  are  screwed  on  to  the  front  of  the 
bottom  board  of  the  instrument.  'Phe  whole 
is  capable  of  adjustment  as  to  height  and  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  keys,  the  length  being  ohoui 
the  same  as  the  fiont  of  the  instrument  and 
of  sufheient  strength  to  support  tlie  hand- 
without  intlecfion 

A  pair  of  frame*  or  moulds  for  the  hands  to 
lest  in,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  fingers, 
are  made  of  w«  od,  leather  or  papier  machee, 
carved  or  moulded  to  the  form  of  the  under 
|>a  t  of  the  right  and  left  baud'*,  from  the 
wrist  to  the  extent  of  the  knuckles;  they  are 
smooth  on  the  under  side  for  the  purpose  ot 
sli>  ing  oil  (he  rod,  and  are  attached  to  th« 
hands  by  straps  passing  over  the  hack  ot  the 
baud  round  the  wrist,  and  which  buckle  ua  , 


the  interior  of  the  mould  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  shape  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  inside 
of  the  hand,  and  are  therefore  cnrefully  mo<l- 
elled  and  an  assortment  of  moulds  of  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  shapes  and  forms  are  provided  to  lit  the 
hands  of  rtiflerent  persons ;  different  moulds 
are  also  prepared  for  the  same  person,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  pertormance  of  open  or  close  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  mu-ic  ;  such  as  chords  or  octaves, 
in  which  the  tinger  require  to  be  extended 
over  such  as  ia  which  the  notes  follow  close 
after  each  other  in  succession. 


MCxiCAL  PERMUTATIOif. 

A  very  curious  invention  or  discovery  has 
been  made  in  the  art  of  musical  composition. 
Card'*  are  prepared  on  each  of  which  a  bar  ot 
an  air  is  arranged  according  to  a  certain  rythm 
and  key.  Four  packs  of  these  cards  marked 
B,  C  and  D,  are  mingled  together,  and  as 
the  cards  are  drawn  and  arranged  before  a 
performer  in  tive  order  of  that  series,  it  will 
be  found  that  an  ongiiial  air  is  obtained.  The 
cards  hitherto  made,  are  a'v  waltzes  and  suc¬ 
ceed  perfectly.  The  invention  may  be  cal¬ 
led  musical  Tennutation  It  has  receiveil, 
however,  improperly  that  of  Ibe  musical  Fal- 
eidoscopt. 


MANUKACTCRE  OV  C  KTGUT  STRlXOS. 

The  catgut  siring'*  used  for  harps  and  violins 
.are  maniitactured  at  Whitechapel,  &c.  of  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  intestines  of  the 
sheep  ;  Inn  nave  always  been  considered  inte¬ 
rior  to  tlio-e  exported  from  Italy.  Dr.  M‘ 
Culloch  «*sc!  in  s  this  superiority  to  the  leanness 
ot  the  Italian  sheep  :  it  is  known,  that  the 
membranes  of  lean  animals  are  stronger  than 
those  of  fat  ones  ;  and  he  suggests,  that  the 
catgnt  should  he  manufactured  from  the 
^Velsh  Highland  or  houtt  down  breeds, in  pre¬ 
ference  to  those  which,  like  the  Lincoln,  are 
prone  to  exces.sive  accumulations  of  fat. 


V.\KiEI  Y. 


Dr.  tJreg.in,  w  hose  log  icy  to  his  daughter 
should  lie  in  the  ha  <ls  oi  every  young  woman 
tiassaid,  when  a  go  I  ci  •  $  .-s  to  (dusb  she  ha« 
lo-t  the  most  powertiil  chunii  of  beauty  ”  It 
i-  tri  ly  siirpri-ing  that  some  of  them  will  cher. 
i-h  or  indulge  cii'-toins  which  will  lutallibly 
strip  them  of  those  sweet  attracl've  garbs, 
despoil  ttiem  of  that  retiring  seasibility,  and 
those  nameless  chaims  which  endear  them  to 
our  hearts  and  irresistibly  impel  us  to  love  and 
protect  then. — Many  a  thoughtless  but  inno¬ 
cent  girl,  i>y  indiscieetly  yicliting  to  youthful 
gaiety  and  fervour,  has  eventually  lost  herrep- 
nialion,  blighted  her  fairest  pruspects,  and  ru¬ 
ined  her  hopes  forever — .\  wnru.iii's  hopes, 
lier  happiness,  her  ait,  de]>end  upon  the  good¬ 
ness  of  her  character;  that  onre  injured,  is 
lost,  farewell  to  the  expect.<tion8  of  honour  oi 
happiness  on  earth,  sorrow  and  wretched¬ 
ness  is  the  prouahle  lot  of  such  unfortunate 
females.  They  pme  away  in  ignommy  or  ob¬ 
scurity,  and  as  .Spencer  has  expressed  it, 

Griev'd  with  the  present ;  of  the  past  asham'd 
They  live  despis'd  ;  ihey  die,  uo  aaore  is  nam'd. 


THE  BEWITCHED  LIEUT  E.v  AXT. 

In  1817,  a  very  corpulent  g**n(leinan,  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  royal  navy,  applied  to  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  mi.ler  the  following  circum¬ 
stances.  He  stated,  that  the  lady  of  the  house 
where  he  lived,  hei  daughter,  and  several  of 
the  lodgers,  had  conspired  to  deprive  him  of  Ins 
existence,  by  mean*  of electricity  and  the  at  • 
tractive  power ;”  that  they  had  utterly  depriv¬ 
ed  him  of  his  ancle  oones,  the  nobs  of  hi*  wrist*, 
and  had  superinduced  a  consumption.  His 
loidship  remarked  that  his  app  earance  by  no 
mean*  warranted  that  conclusion  ;  but  he  as¬ 
sured  bis  lordship,  (hat  his  rotundity  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  their  coiiti ivauce*,  and  that  it  con¬ 
sisted  entirely  of  iiitlaiiimaMe  matter :  that  they 
had  cut  three  setons  m  his  neck,  Med  him  four' 
times  on  the  arm  with  lancets,  and  seven  times 
on  the  foiehead  with  leeches,  and  that  the 
young  lady  had  apjdied  the  attractive  power 
with  so  much  violence,  as  to  extract  two  of 
his  teeth  !  which  leefh  he  produced  in  court, 
in  corroboration  of  the  thet;  at  the  same  time 
he  handed  up  a  voluminous  written  statement 
of  his  grievances,  and  concluded  by  claiming 
me  protection  of  his  lord«hip. 

The  lord  mayor  remarked,  that  he  di  I  not 
«ce  how  he  could  intertere  with  the  attractive 
|)Ower*ofthe  young  lady,  through  she  bad 
them  with  such  strong  effect. 

I'he  lieutenant  said,  it  was  not  against  this 
particular  family  only  he  had  to  complain,  but 
tnat  multitudes  were  in  the  haoit  of  tormenting 
him  with  a  tube  and  a  spring,  and  other  vile 
contnv  ances,  and  it  was  lamentable  and  scan¬ 
dalous  to  see  a  great  nation  conspiring  against 
an  individual  who  bad  served  bis  country  in  so 
m  my  battles 

An  extract  from  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
Col.  Geo  Mason^  of  Virginia. 

“  I  recommend  to  my  son*,  from  my  own 
experience  in  life,  to  prefer  the  happiness  of 
independence  and  a  piivaie  station  to  the  trou¬ 
bles  and  vexations  of  public  business  ;  but,  if 
either  their  own  inclinatiim*,  or  the  necessity 
of  the  times  should  engage  them  in  public  af- 
ftirs,  I  charge  them,  on  a  father’s  hles.sing, 
never  to  let  the  motives  of  private  interest  or 
ambition  induce  them  to  betray,  nor  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  poverty  and  disgrace,  or  the  fear  of 
danger  or  of  death,  deter  them  from  asserting 
the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  endeavoring 
to  transmit  to  posterity  those  sacred  rights  to 
which  themselves  were  born.” 


Friendly  warning.— -h  gentleman  having  called 
upon  a  friend  with  whom  he  found  two  physt- 
sians,  lelt  at  his  departure  the  following  lines, 
'‘crihl  led  on  the  back  of  a  letter  : 

‘‘  By  one  physician  might  your  work  be  done; 
But  two  are  like  a  double  barreiK'dgun  * 

From  one  discharge  sometimes  a  bird  has  flown, 
Fhe  second  barrel  always  brings  it  down.’’ 

H'oman. —  \  woman  whose  ruling  passion  is 
not  vanity,  is  superior  to  any  man  of  equal  fac¬ 
ulties  j — > — 

A  philosopher  wiseiy  obaerved  .that  super¬ 
stition  is  to  religion,  what  astrology  is  to  as¬ 
tronomy  —  the  very  foolish  daughter  of  a  veru 
■mis*  mother. 
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EUTERPEIAD: 

OR..  MITSIC^L  INTELLIGKNCKR. 

AOA  /’OJV;  OjiTLRDAy,  SEPT.  1,  1B21. 

^  ON  THE  PHILO«OPHT  0»  THE  ART  OF  MF^IC. 

A  disquisition  on  the  philosopliy  of  the  art  of 
mufic  may  possibly  tend  to  its  adTancemc  nt,  we 
therefore  offer  a  few  remarks  which  may  intirest 
thit gifted  class,  who  have  what  is  called  a  musical  | 
ear,  since  we  might  with  as  much  chance  of  a  right 
judgment,  address  ourselves  to  the  blind  upon  th® 
merits  of  a  p.ninting,  as  to  per  sons  not  suscepfable  of 
the  effects  of  music,  upon  the  truth  of  the  principles 
which  wc  shall  endeavor  to  estauliih. 

Dugald  Stewart  observes,  “  It  is  obvious  that  the 
circunistan<  C8  which  please  in  the  objects  of  taste^ 
are  of  two  kinds :  first,  those  which  are  fitted  to 
please  bv  nature  or  by  associations,  which  all  men 
are  led  to  font,  by  tbtir  common  condition  ;  and  sec* 
ondly  those  which  please  in  consequence  of  associa¬ 
tions  arising  from  local,and  accidental  circumstances. 
Hence  there  are  two  kinds  of  taste  ;  the  one  enabling 
us  to  judge  of  those  beauties  which  have  their  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  human  constitution  ;  the  other,  of  such 
objects  ns  denve  their  principal  recommendation 
from  the  intiuence  of  fashion.  ” 

The  imprriect  knowledge  of  the  science  and  the 
little  sensibility  to  the  pleasures  of  music,  which  .Mr. 
Aniiiso.'i  a|  p*'ar8  to  have  possessed,  nmy  probably 
account  for  the  slight  notice  he  has  taken  of  its  ob¬ 
ject'  and  its  powers  in  his  speculations.  His  obser* 
vat  ions  are  few  and  scattered.  lie,  however,  has 
remarked, that ’The  rising  and  sinking  of  the  passions 
the  casting  soft  or  noble  hints  into  the  soul,  is  the 
natural  privilege  of  music  in  general.  Mr.  AddIson 
also  extracts  the  basis  of  recitative  from  the  fonts  of 
the  voice  in  speaking,  and  of  course  the  different  ex* 
prtssions  of  passions  in  music,  as  imitative  of  the 
tones  which  passions  naturally  adopt.  Hence,  he 
inf)  rs,  “  that  music,  (in  common  with  other  arts)  is 
to  deduce  its  laws  and  rules  from  the  general  sense 
and  taste  of  mankind,  and  not  from  the  principles  of 
those  arts  llii’mstlvcs,or  in  other  words  that  the  taste 
s  not  to  conform  to  the  art,  but  the  art  to  the  taste.” 

The  author  who  has  gone  the  furthest  into  the  de- 
fclopc  of  the  means  by  w  hich  music  effects  us, is  Mr. 
Alison  in  his  beautiful  Ettayt  on  the  nature  and 
prinei//lft  of  tasif^  and  while  he  classifies  (he  senti¬ 
ments  to  which  sounds  address  themselves,  and  en. 
dvavors  to  establish  some  of  the  principles  upon 
which  masic,  properly  so  called,  addresses  itself  to 
the  understanding  and  the  heart,  he  gives  much  more 
association  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  thus  di¬ 
vide-  the  sounds  and  the  ideas,and  the  emotioD8,thcy 
excite. 

“The  great  divisions  of  sound  are  into  loud  and 
Low,  firave  and  .\cute,  lucreating  and  Dimioishing, 


The  two  first  divisions  are  expressive  in  themselves  ; 
the  two  last  only  in  conjiinctioo  with  other^.” 

First — Loud  sound  is  connected  with  ideas  of  pow¬ 
er  and  danger.  Many  objects  in  nature  which  havi 
-iich  qualities  arc  distinguished  by  such  sounds,  nticl 
this  association  is  further  confirmed  from  the  human 
voice,  in  which  all  violent  and  impetuous  passions 
are  expressed  by  loud  tones.” 

Second — Low  sound  has  a  contrary  expression, and 
I  is  connected  with  ideas  of  weakness,  gentleness  and 
delicacy.  This  association  takes  its  rise  not  only 
from  the  observation  of  inanimate  nature,  or  of  ani- 
inaL,  where  in  a  great  number  of  eases,  such  sounds 
distinguish  objects  with  such  qualities,  but  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  human  voice,  where  all  the  gentle,  or 
delicate, or  sorrowful  affections  are  expressed  by  such 
tones.” 

Third — Grave  sound  is  connected  with  ideas  of 
moderation,  dignity,  solemnity  k.c,  principally,  I  be- 1 
lieve,  from  all  moderate,  or  restrained,  or  chastened 
affections  being  distinguished  by  such  tones  in  the 
human  voice. 

Fourth — Acute  sound  is  expressive  of  pain  or  fear- 
or  surprise,  &c.  and  generally  operates  by  producing 
some  degree  of  astonishment.  This  association,  also, 
seems  principally  to  arise  from  our  experience  of  such 
connexions  in  the  human  voice. 

Fifth— hong  or  lengthened  round  seems  to  me  to 
have  no  expression  in  itself,  but  only  to  signify  (he 
continuance  of  that  quality  which  is  signified  by  oth* 
er  qualities  of  round. 

Sixth — Short  or  abrupt  round  has  a  contrary  ex¬ 
pression  and  signifies  the  cessation  of  the  quality  thus 
expressed. 

Serenlh — Increasing  sound  signifies,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  increase  of  the  quality  expressed. 

Eighth — Decreasing  sound  signifies  the  gradual  di* 
miiintion  of  such  qualities.” 

“I  shall  leave  to  the  reader  to  attend  to  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  expression  which  arises  from  the  different  com¬ 
binations  of  sound. 

The  most  sublime  of  these  sounds  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  loud,  grave  lengthened,  and  increasing  sound.” 

The  least  sublime,  a  low,  grave,  or  decreasing 
sound. 

The  most  beautiful,  a  low,  grave,  and  decreasing 
sound. 

Such  are  the  few  general  principles  that  take  place 
with  regard  to  the  sublimity  or  beauty  of  sounds  —  { 
The  innumerable  exceptions  that  there  are  to  every 
one  of  those  rules,  affords  a  sufficient  proof  that  ihis 
sublimity  or  beauty  of  the  sounds  themselves.  Where, 
ever  or  however,  any  new  sound  occurs,  it  is,  by  its 
approach  to  one  or  other  of  these  clussss  that  we  de¬ 
termine  its  sublimity  or  beauty  ” 

Mr.  Ai.ison  has  also  a  dissertation  upon  musia  or 
sounds  united  by  laws.  It  goes  to  prove,  that  this 
science  is  productive  to  us  of  two  distinct  and  separ* 
ate  pleasures. 

First — Of  that  mechanical  pleasure,  which  by  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  accompanies  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  a  regular  sucaestion  of  related  sounds. 

Second— Of  (bat  pleasure  which  such  compositions 
of  sound  may  produce,  either  by  the  expression  af 
some  pathetic  or  interesting  affection,  or  by  being  thi 
sign  of  soma  pleasing  or  valuable  quality,  either  in 
k  the  composition  or  the  performance. 


MR  Wlil.lS- 

This  accomplished  musician  possesses  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Professfor  of  music,  and  inefrnctor  of  tha 
band  at  West  Point,  attached  to  the  battalion  of  Ca¬ 
dets.  In  our  last  we  barely  had  room  to  speak  of  the 
scintillations  of  genius  aud  fancy  depicMired  by  Mr, 
Willis  in  his  orchestral  scores  used  b3t  his  hand,in  the 
performance  of  numerous  familiar  and  popular  airs, 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis  were 
nightly  regaled. 

Mr,  Willis  received  his  musical  education  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  when  quite  a  youth,  was  employed  by  Sir 
John  Stevenson  to  travel  the  several  counties  i> 
search  of  original  Irish  airs  from  the  peasantry,  whom 
he  would  hire  to  sing,  and  from  this  speck  f  of  oral 
performance,  he  obtained  a  very  large  portion  of 
those  exquisite  melodies  which  Sir  John  Stevenson 
and  Mr.  bIo<jre  has  published  in  several  elegant  edi¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Willis's  acquirements  are  numerous,  he 
performs  with  much  execution  upon  every  instrument 
in  his  band,  and  tiie  fticility  with  which  he  executes 
the  chromatic  passages  upon  the  Kent  Bugle,  it  the 
result  of  many  years  practice  under  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Logier  of  Dublin,  whose  improvements  have 
brought  this  useful  and  much  admired  instrument  in¬ 
to  general  use. 

Among  the  lovers  and  judges  of  music,  new  beau¬ 
ties  were  discovered  in  every  performance  of  Mr.  W. 
and  it  is  with  much  satisfaction  we  learn  it  to  be  hit 
intention  to  visit  Boston  in  a  sliort  time,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  a  few  onneerts.  Being  oarticularly 
conversant  with  his  versatile  talents,  we  have  beheld 
with  admiration  his  excellence  as  a  musician,  and 
with  unmixed  delight  his  vast  superiority  as  a  per¬ 
former  on  numerous  instruments.. 

We  make  no  doubt  his  merits  will  be  duly  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  that  his  claims  upon  the  p.-vtronage  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  metropolis  will  be  •(Lnpensated. 

MK8.  FRENCH. 

This  interesting  lady  on  her  way  from  the  Springs 
vuited  this  town  for  a  few  days,  and  was  urgently 
solicited  to  give  an  exhibition  of  her  vocal  talents  in 
the  line  which  she  mett  excels,  that  of  refined  Afels- 
I  ody.  The  short  notice  given  of  her  intention,  did  not 
j  afford  much  opportunity  for  a  display  of  her  best 
Songs,  but  her  Concert  Bills  were  replete  with  many 
of  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  airs  extant.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  remark  upon  this  lady’s  acquir- 
ments,  or  science  in  music,  her  voice  is  unimpaired 
notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey  from 
New  Orleans  by  land,  and  wherever  she  app«an,wiU 
attiact  notice  aud  attention. 

MR.  T.  PHILirS. 

The  arrival  of  this  accomplished  Vocalist,  may  be 
shortly  expected  in  this  country.  We  understand 
letters  have  been  received,  announcing  his  intention 
to  visit  America  as  soon  as  he  should  be  able  to  make 
the  Aecessary  arrangements.  Mr.  Philipps  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  overtures  to  some  females  of  music, 
al  celebrity  to  accompany  him  on  his  transatlantic 
eSiTursion.  It  is  neediest  to  say  he  has  done  much 
in  the  refinement  of  the  style  and  taste,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  he  will  continue  to  improve  our  execu¬ 
tion  in  sacred  musical  composition,doet  not  admit  ol 
doubt. 
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FOR  TBE  £CTEHPElAU. 
fROM  MRt).  COCITIVE. 

16  Languages  and  book?  are  only  the  bucket? 
which  ale  to  bring  truth  out  of  the  well  ;  and,  if  not 
applied  to  that  u»a,  they  are  studied  in  vain. 

17.  The  interchange  of  opinions  in  good  company 
i«  a  necessary  part  of  a  complete  education,  as  read^ 
wit,  coium.iiid  of  resource,  and  agreeable  briliancy  in 
•onversatiou  are  qualities  seldom  acquired  without 
early  association  among  splendid  men. 

18.  The  learned  Selden  on  his  death  bed  observ¬ 
ed,  that  he  had  his  study  full  of  books  and  papers  of 
most  subjects  in  the  world  ;  yet  at  that  time  he  could 
not  recollect  any  passage  wherein  he  could  rest  his 
soul,  save  out  of  the  holy  scriptures,  wherein  the 
most  remarkable  that  lay  most  on  his  spirit  was  Titus 
2d  chapter,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  verses,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  essence  of  the  Christian  revelation.  Sel¬ 
den  has  been  called  the  Sir  William  Jones  of  the  last 
age.  Jones  displays  a  smooth  taste,  Selden  a  sound¬ 
er  knowledge  ; — Jones  seems  to  have  read  in  order 
to  enjoy  and  adorn — .Selden,  in  order  to  acquire  and 
instruct.  Skilled  alike  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
ancients  and  the  moderns,  in  the  classical  and  orient¬ 
al  languages,  they  contended  for  glory  in  the  arena 
both  of  liberty  and  literature. 

19  I  have  often  admired  the  writings  of  George 
Keate  Esq.  His  address  to  the  ocean  is  both  beauti¬ 
ful  and  sublime.  I  met  this  evening  with  two  pieces 
of  his  poetry  not  published  with  his  works  generally. 
They  were  written  for  some  boys  who  performed  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  at  Mr.  Newcomes,  at  Hackney, 
.May  179a. 

Prolog  uf. 

For  years  long  pass'd  away,  it  in  this  school 
Has  been  establish’d  an  ancient  niie. 

At  stated  tune,  by  way  of  recreation, 

T’indulge  us  hoys  in  English  declamation  i 
This  tho’  but  rarely  granted,  1  may  say. 

And  always  cribb’d  from  evening  hours  of  play. 
Yet  Mis  a  respite  (en/r«  nostr  I  speak) 

From  our  hard  toils  in  Latin  and  in  Grttk. 

On  these  old  boards,vow’d  but  to  Shakespeare's 
name. 

Our  predecessors  oft  have  gain’d  just  fame  ; 

By  his  stR'ng  painted  glowing  scenes  inspir’d, 

To  fill  his  noblest  characters  aspir’d. 

With  equal  aidor,  if  not  equal  spirit. 

We  now  attempt  to  emulate  their  merit; 

And  emulation  still  in  youthful  minds. 

From  an  indulgent  public  favor  finds. 

To-night  our  author  brings  before  your  view, 

A  black,  usurious,  sanguinary  Jew  ; 

Hat'd  by  all  who  Honor's  paths  respected, 

And  hatiug  nil  who  bad  his  crimes  detected. 

Yet  think  not  Shakespeare  meant  to  throw  disgrace 
On  all  the  trilses  of  leratt's  scatter’d  race  ; 

No — he  too  well  great  Nature’s  depths  could  sound 
Saw  good  and  had  of  ev’ry  sect  were  found  ; 

And  Jttcish  bosoms,  as  we  all  must  know. 

Can  with  the  noblest  Christian  virtues  glow*. 


Our  Poet’s  piercing  eye,to  whom  “’twas  giv’n 
To  glance  f  mm  Htax'n  to  earth  from  earth  to 
i/Mir’n,” 

Read  all  men's  actions,  and  possess’d  the  art 
F.’en  to  anatouiue  the  human  heart  ; 

On  his  broad  canvass  boldly  he  designed 
The  varying  passions  of  the  varying  mind  ; 

In  colors  strong  portray’d  th'extremes  of  life. 

The  virtuous  matron  and  the  guilty  wife  ; 

Painted  what  most  can  charm  in  blooming  youth, 
Tlie  traits  of  innocence,  of  love,  of  truth. 

We  are  all  imperfect,  view  us  how  you  may. 

For  clouds  will  oft  obscure  the  brightest  day  ; 

'Tis  by  the  contrast  strong  of  light  and  shade 
The  canvass  breathes, and  all  distinction’s  made. 
Ifin  old  Lear's  graceless  race  be  shows 
From  minds  deprav’d  what  vary’d  misery  flows. 

He  Nature’s  rights  reclaims, and  cheers  the  eye 
With  sweet  Cordelia’s  filial  piety. 

Ever  the  champion  of  fair  Virtue’s  cause. 

From  this  night’s  play  one  moral  truth  he  draws ; 
In  ‘^HYi.ocK  and  AiiToniowe  may  see. 

That  good  and  had  men  never  can  agree. 

E’tn  at  the  northern  and  the  southern  poles. 
Whose  station’d  points  no  earthly  pow’r  controls. 
Ever  remain  oppos'd  ;  and  where’s  the  wonder. 
Since  the  whole  icerld  mutt  keep  them  still  asunder. 


Epilogue. 

Since  by  Bem.ario’8  hints  and  good  advice 
I  have  been  dtibb’d  a  lawyer  in  a  trice  ; 

Since  1  in  Venice  have  obtain’d  my  cause. 

And  to  the  State  explained  its  ancient  laws  ; 

Since  I,  my  Lord  Bastanio's  new  made  wife, 

Hare  sas’d  bis  bosom  friend  Antonio’s  life  ;  * 
Caacell’d  old  Shy  lock’s  bond,  nay,  what  is  worse. 
Snip'd  off  one  half  of  his  rtmamtng  purse  ; 

Faith  I’m  incliu’d  to  think,  and  shall  be  ever, 
Women  wbeii’er  they  please, are  wond'rous  clever; 
In  their  own  talents  hud  they  firm  reliance. 

They  to  the  men  might  bid  a  bold  defiance  ; 

First  by  their  charms  they’d  make  the  world  adore 
them. 

And  then  by  conquest  carry  all  before  them. 

Was  it  not  arrogant  hi  me  to  prate 
Before  the  Dukes  high  court  at  such  a  rate  ? 

In  legal  robe  attired,  and  flowing  w)g, 

To  nod,  seem  sapient,  stroke  my  baud,^look  big  ? 
These  have  their  use,  and  catch  the  geii’ral  eye. 

As  bold  assertions  often  check  reply. 

Could  we,  like  men,  our  eloquence  display. 

From  their  proud  thrones  we’d  drive  them  soon 
away  ; 

There’s  no  silk  gown,  where  speaking  most  a  trade 
•»» 

Would  dare  dispute  with  the  silk  gowns  of  ladies  ; 
Tho’  not  their  equal  in  the  art  of  pleading, 

Nor  (lleav’n  be  thank’d)  stor’d  with  such  musty 
reading. 

Nor  skill’d  so  well  to  tr^ce  law’s  mazy  windings. 
Drawn  from  black  letier'd  books  in  hideous  bind¬ 
ings  ; 

Or  play  with  words,  or  in  or  out  of  season, 

’’To  make  the  worse  appear  the  bt  tter  reason  !” 
Yet  in  plaiu  argument  we  boa^t  a  tciigue 
Full  as  cQuiuiciiig  ami  as  glibly  bung. 


Retir’d  to  Belmont,  I  shall  oft  review 
With  joy  my  triumph  o’er  this  cruel  Jew. 

What !  ill  such  times  when  men  are  grown  so  rare. 
Who  could  be  found  one  pound  ofjltsh  to  spare  .’ 
Did  I  not  right  to  meke  the  miscreant  w  inch. 

And  not  allow  him  oM.is  claim  one  inch  ? 

Well — those  who  fight  for  inches  have  some  merit’ 
Nor  will  want  clients  while  they  keep  their  spirit. 

If  yonr  readers  are  not  tired  of  us,  we  will  string  a 
few  English,  French  and  German  anecdotes  together 
this  evening  which  our  joint  reading  hat  produced. 

Jifarp  Queen  of  Scolt. 

In  the  year  1564  nuchunan  made  some  elegant 
verses  upon  the  marriage  oi  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
with  lord  ffarnly,  and  else  on  a  diamond  ring  in  the 
form  of  a  heart,  which  .Mary  sent  in  the  tame  year 
to  Elizabeth  Queen  of  England.  They  are  published 
in  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  George  Buch¬ 
anan  by  Mons  Le  Clerc,  and  may  be  thus  translated: 

This  gem  behold, the  emblem  of  my  heart. 

From  which  my  Cousin’s  image  ne’er  shall  part  ’ 
Clear  in  its  lustre,  spotless  does  it  shine, 

As  clear,  as  spotless,  is  this  heart  of  mine  ! 

What  tho’  the  stone  a  greater  hardness  wears, 
Superior  firmness  still  the  figure  bears. 

King  James  the  First  gave  this  ring  to  Sir  Thomas 
Warner.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  bis  great 
grandson. 


JSartin  Luther. 

This  great  man  in  his  Table-talk  says,.”  The  high 
Germans  are  more  simple  and  more  affect  the  truth 
than  Italians,  Spaniards,  English,  tie.  which  their 
languages  do  demonstrate.  The  French  write  other¬ 
wise  than  they  speak,  and  speak  otherwise  than  they 
mean.  My  countrymen  the  Germans  love  drinking 
too  much  ;  they  are  possessed  with  a  thirsty  Devd- 
called 


Lord  Chesterfield. 

A  lady  of  high  rank,  and  of  exquisite  discernment, 
observed  of  the  differenae  between  the  wit  of  this  No¬ 
bleman  and  that  of  hk  contemporary  Lord  Bath,  that 
the  one  was  always  striving  to  be  witty,  and  the  other 
could  not  help  being  so. 


Dr.  Berkely, 

This  excellent  Prelate  was  blest  with  a  son  of 
wonderful  seriousness  and  solidity  of  mind,  and  of  an 
most  heavenly  disposition,  who  died  in  his  childhood. 
Master  Berkely  onee  asked  hit  father,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  words  Cherubim  and  Seraphim, which 
occur  in  the  Holy  Scripture  and  the  service  of  the 
church.  The  answer  retun.ed  was.  Cherubim  is  an 
Hebrew  word  signifying  knowledge  ;  Senq>him  is  an¬ 
other  word  of  the  same  language,  signifying  flame  f 
from  whence  it  is  interred,  that  Cherubim  are  orders 
of  Celestial  Beings  excelling  in  knowledge  ;  tiie  Se¬ 
raphim  celestial  likewise,  excelling  in  divine  affec¬ 
tion.  I'he  child  replied,  ”1  hope  that  when  I  die  1- 
shall  be  one  of  the  Seraphim, for  I  bad  rather  love  Gosh 
than  know  all  thiug'J’ 
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FOXTEIf  CLUE. 

Fonicnellc  was  a  man  much  liked  in  tocief y.  lie 
was  a  man  of  pleasuntry.and  at  the  same  time  a  man 
of  indifference.  A  lad^  on  a  day  asked  Montesquieu 
bow  Fontenelie  came  to  he  so  well  received  in  com* 
pany.  "‘C’est  parcequ'il  M’uime  personne,”  was  the 
inswor ^‘because  he  has  no  strong  attachments.’’ 
Some  one  asked  Funtenelle  one  day,  if  he  had  eve 
written  anj  epigrams.  “Yes, said  he,  1  have  had  the 
folly  to  write  many,  but  I  never  had  the  malignity  to 
publish  one.“  I'he  Regent  asked  Fontenelle  one 
day,  what  he  was  in  general  to  think  of  the  dilTerent 
verses  that  were  addressed  to  him.  “Pir,  replied  he^ 
that  they  are  good  for  nothing;  and  ninety-nine  times 
in  a  hundred  you  will  think  rightly.” 

Dtsmarait. 

One  cannot  help  loving  the  character  of  the  author 
of  that  excellent  French  Comedy  FJ I mptrl inent  (ot 
the  following  lines, which  he  wrote  in  answer  to  some 
one  who  desired  to  know  what  were  his  wishes  and 
what  his  objects  in  life : 

A  peu  de  frais  en  verite 

Les  Dieux  peuvent  me  satisfaire, 

t^u’ils  me  laisscnt  le  necessaire, 

Et  qu’ils  m^accordant  la  sante, 

Je  fais  du  reste  mon  affaire. 

The  fates  at  small  expence  may  bless 
Me  with  each  means  of  happiness  : 

Let  them  enough  of  money  grant. 

To  keep  me  merely  from  want. 

And  in  their  kindness  health  supply, 

I  care  not  what  they  else  deny  ; 

From  the  resources  of  my  mind 
Each  other  comfort  I  cun  find. 


In  the  ancient  days  of  the  Romans,  it  is  laid  down 
and  explained  that  a  wife  is  altogether  considered  as 
the  slave  of  her  husband,  who  might  sell  her,  divorce 
her,  put  her  to  death,  just  as  it  suited  his  conven- 
ieuce,  or  amused  his  fancy,  she  was  not  allowed  to 
have  any  estate  of  her  own,  and  whatever  she  pos¬ 
sessed  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  became  her  bus- 
I  bands  property.  This  is  a  mo«t  shocking  and  lament¬ 
able  view  of  the  female  sex,  so  sunken  and  so  degra¬ 
ded,  that  but  little  virtue  could  be  expected  from 
them,  for  where  there  is  neither  honor  nor  virtue 
among  the  women,  we  shall  i.i  vain  hope  to  find 
kindness  and  generosity  among  the  men.  In  order 
therefore  to  console  ourselves  for  this  lamentable 
prospect  which  we  have  taken  of  society  let  us  re¬ 
member  that  however  poor  object,  and  wretched,  is 
the  condition  of  human  nature  in  this  early  state, yet 
it  contains  the  seeds  of  improvement,  which  assidu¬ 
ous  care,  and  patient  uuremitted  cultivation,  may 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  maturity,  so  that  the  lower  and 
more  base  and  degraded  is  its  primitive  couditioii,the 
more  incumbent  on  it,  it  is  the  exertion  and  the  dis¬ 
play  of  those  astonishing  endowments  and  faculties 
which  in  a  gradual  and  progressive  much  Iron,  such 
rude  and  limited  beginnings,  have  led  to  the  nicest 
inventions  of  art,  and  to  the  noblest  diseuvtnes  iu 
science,  to  the  polish  of  manners,  and  the  ri  fiiieiueiit 
of  taste,  along  with  which  has  gone  baud  iu  hand  the 
continued  and  advuucing  amelioration  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  ol  the  female  sex,  whose  power  are  always  di 
rteted  as  to  the  civilization  of  society,  aud  above  all. 
us  to  their  own  purity  of  heart  and  expansion  of  iu 
tellect. 


Comtnunicattd  fer  the  Eulerpeind. 

rlRSF.VERA.VCb  :  OR,  THE  IKFALLIBLE  METHOn. 


It  was  a  favorite  saying  of  I)psmarai«,  that  if  men 
of  letters  could  he  brought  to  agree  well  together,  in 
spite  of  their  sinail  numbers  they  would  govern  the  [ 
world.  To  a  friend  of  bis  who  had  wrote  some  satir- 1 
iciil  versos,  he  said,  “(live  up  this  scaiiduiniis  and  ; 
shameful  manner  of  writing,  it  you  wish  to  have  any 
intimacy  with  me.  Ifyou  write  another  satire,  re- ' 
niembtr  we  break  forever.”  ' 


SERIES  OF  LETTERS  FROH  A  T.HNTLEMA.V  TO  A  I.ADT.  i 

-  Letter  9.  j 

The  law  of  property  is  the  most  sacred,  and  ought  ^ 
to  be  the  most  inviolable  of  all  human  institutions,  it  | 
is  the  grand  cement  which  ineiies  men  to  action, and  | 
which  holds  society  tog^ether.tiie  universal  stimulous 
and  according  as  it  is  suffered  to  remain  unmolested  ; 
or  is  trenched  upon  by  deceit  and  oppression,  do  in-  j 
dividuais  and  nations  flourish  or  decay.  | 

The  desire  to  better  his  condition  is  a  general  prin- 1 
ciple  that  pervades  the  breast  of  man,  that  helps  on  | 
the  improvement  of  the  human  race,  and  raise  it  up 
from  the  depths  of  barbarism  tow  ards  the  elevated 
heights  of  civilization  and  refinement,  in  s|iite  of  all 
the  obstacles  wtiich  the  ignorance  and  iniquity  of 
govrriimtiits  throw  in  the  way  of  its  progress  towards 
perfection  ;  but  this  principle  cannot  exert  its  fullest 
iniliience, unless  man  is  allowed  to  reap  and  to  retain 
in  security  the  fruits  of  h  s  own  industry,  for  who 
Wbuld  willingly  endure  the  hardships  of  toil  and  self- 
nejration,  iliut  the  rapacity  of  a  stranger  and  an  op¬ 
pressor  should  receive  the  beuefit. 

[ 


A  TALE. 

M  hat  then  shall  Mortimer  do^  so  rich,  so  powerful 
so  amiable,  and  yet  so  little  loved  !  He  almost  re. 
solved  to  retire  from  the  held  he  could  not  win,  and 
forever  renounce  the  hand  of  Caroline  .  At  lengthy 
shoi'ked  at  the  severity  of  which  he  found  himself  the 
cause,  and  which  the  partnts  of  the  lovely  girl 
thought  themselves  right  in  resorting  to  iu  favour  of 
his  lonUhip's  suit,  he  deteruiined,  before  he  entirely 
gave  up  the  pursuit,  to  write  a  letter,  conceived  in 
the  following  terms. 

Beaiilifiii  Caroline, 

“  I  perceive  with  sorrow  that  all  my  efforts 
make  myselfhtlovcd  serve  only  to  provoke  your  haU 
red,  I  see  too  that  the  severity  of  your  well  mean- 
iiig  parents  hat  become  my  own  crime.  Through 
friendship  to  me  they  have  become  cruel  to  you  ;  and 
I  confess  I  deserve  your  hate,  since  my  love  only 
produces  misery  to  its  object.  Vet  if  1  had  loved  you 
less,  I  should  have  had  less  cause  to  complain  of  yuiir 
rigor.  It  is  love  alone  which  has  reiidr  red  me  cul. 
pable,  let  love  be  my  justification  Pardon  I  impluri 
you,  my  involuntary  crime,  and  recollect  that  the  e> 
vils  you  suffer  are  more  intolerable  to  me,  as  I  am 
their  unhappy  cause.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  I 
can  put  an  end  to  them  hy  retiring  from  the  pursuit 
It  is  true,  but  I  feel  it  to  be  impossible  to  renounce 
the  delight  of  seeing  you.  Believe,  however,  tha* 
the  interest  of  my  love  is  not  the  only  motive  which 
detains  me  near  you  :  the  with  1  have  to  see  you 
liappy  is  even  stronger  than  my  desire  to  be  happy 


myself.  Perhaps  indeed  I  might  be  content  to  sacri. 
fice  myself  to  your  wishes,  and  to  renounce  my  own 
pretensions,  if  1  were  once  satisfied  that  my  rival,  a 
present  more  fortunate,  though  I  trust  not  more  de> 
serving,  has  the  means  of  making  your  happiness 
complete.  But  if  at  some  time  hence  you  should 
have  to  encounter  the  shafts  of  misfortune,  which 
heaven  avert you  may  when  too  late  regret  a  lover, 
who  values  only  his  rank  and  fortune,  that  he  may 
lay  it  at  your  feet.  I  beseech  you,  do  not  expose 
yourself  to  the  re  gret  o  ha'’ing,  through  a  fancied 
passion  for  another,  been  nlind  to  your  own  interest, 
and  chance  of  permanent  happiness,  not  to  inentioQ 
the  remorse  you  will  feel  at  having  made  a  mao  un* 
happy  who  adores  you.  I  wait  your  answer.  Con¬ 
sider  I  never  can  be  recalled,  and  that  one  word  will 
make  me  happy,  or  banish  me  lorever  !’ 

MORTI.MFJU 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Caroline  than 
I  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
tile  flattering  offers  it  eontained,  as,  because  the 
'  hoped  by  means  of  the  simple  monosyllable  no  to 
'  free  herself  from  her  honorable,  though  importunate 
<  lover.  This  no  cost  her  very  little  ;  nevertheless, the 
pleasure  she  f.  It  in  writing  to  an  E<.rl,  w  ith  the  se¬ 
cret  vanity  of  shew  ing  her  correctness  <  f  coiiiposilioo 
to  one  who  sought  to  elevate  her  so  far  above  her 
station,  had  the  eilect  of  making  her  refusal  more 
complaisant,  and  perhaps,  somewhat  less  firm.  Car- 
oiiue  was  not, it  w>ll  be  perceived. one  of  those  young 
ladies  of  our  own  times,  who,y>o»n  the  fear  of  tub~ 
nutting  their  munwertpts  to  the  crUiral  judgment  of 
OUT  ttj^prrffr  telling  Ihi  ir  betl  friends  lan^it-th  \n  ig¬ 
norant*  of  /Aetr  rrol  rfnlimtn/s.andwl.ilc  they  are  wil- 
lii.g  to  rettne  volumes  of  billets  doni\  scarce! v  return 
the  compliment  of  a  single  line.  Caroline  bad  been 
in  the  constant  habit  of  aiiswt  ring  all  Bertram’s  ar¬ 
dent  notes,  and  it  iiiii-l  he  confessed  that  tile  clas-ic- 
ai  pro[)riety  of  diction  was  all  on  her  side.  Tlie 
young  peasant  minded  truth  more  than  the  turuiiig 
of  a  period,  he  wrote  from  a  full  heart,  and  Lis  l«.t- 
i  ters  had  ail  the  glowing  warmth  suited  to  their  sub¬ 
ject,  Such  were  also  the  letters  he  received  in  re¬ 
turn,  though  perhaps  somewhat  better  expressed  than 
his  own.  It  was  however,  a  very  different  thing  for 
Caroline  to  vrit*  a  letter  to  au  accomplished  noble¬ 
man,  and  cn  -ich  a  subject  too!  However  she  did 
write  ;  she  -.id  she  did  ngret  that  it  was  out  of  her 
power  to  avail  herself  of  bis  splendid  offers  :  that  pus. 
sibly  she  miphi  hereafter  still  more  regret  it,  but, that 
notwithstanding,  she  declared  the  utte-r  possibility  of 
her  feeling  more  for  lord  Mortimer  than  esteem  and 
lasting  gratitude  So  well  indeed,  and  so  kiudly  did 
she  express  herself,  that  onr  b»ro  fancied  she  had  ne¬ 
ver  treated  him  so  well  as  wh<n  she  gave  him  his 
coitge.  There  was  however,  hut  small  consolation 
ill  this  for  a  lover.  “It  is  done  (said  he)  I  must  then 
renounce  all  I  love,  ail  I  ever  can  love  !“  It  may 
easily  be  iio-gined  how  long  appeared  the  first  night 
tliat  fpllnw)  d  this  destruction  of  all  his  hopes;  iu  vain 
he  sought  a  reluge  frotu  his  thoughts  in  the  protes- 
tioii  of  the  drowsy  (iod,  sleep  refused  to  rest  upon 
bis  weary  (.-yeiid^ — the  single  fact  that  Catoliue  wa* 
for  ever  lost  to  him,  was  sufficK  iit  to  banish  him  from 
his  couch.  Ill  the  iiiid*-t  ol  his  reflections,  a  thought 
at  length  struck  him  tiiat  setmeU  loproiui^e  a  chance 
at  least  of  succcM. 
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■lOiro&A  FABITAXTICI. 

The  peculiar  talcatof  the  Italian*  in  txUmporant- 
»ru  poetry  it  well  known  to  moet  of  our  readers. — 
Florence  has  leng  been  celebrated  for  her  //nprecri- 
tatori.  In  the  fffteenih  century  the  blind  brothers 
firandolini  acquired  no  mean  reputation  for  the  ex 
cellence  of  their  extemporary  Latin  verse — all  Italy 
lately  hung  with  rapture  on  the  spontaneous  effusions 
nf  Gorilla's  wit  and  fancy. 

“Signora  Fantastic!  is  now  the  improvvisatrice  o' 
of  the  day. 

This  lady  convenes  at  her  house  a  crowd  of  admir 
era,  whenever  she  chooses  to  he  inspired.  The  firs* 
time  I  attended  her  academ  ia,  a  young  lady,  of  the 
same  family  and  name  as  the  great  Michael  Angelo, 
began  the  evening  by  repeating  some  verses  of  her 
own  composition.  Trisently  La  Fantastici  broke 
out  into  song  in  the  words  of  the  motto, and  astonish 
ished  me  by  her  rapidity  and  command  of  numbers 
which  flowed  in  praise  oftne  fa-r  |M>ete«s,and  brought 
her  poem  back  to  our  applause.  Her  numbers,  how. 
ever.flowed  irregularly,  still  sarying  uith  the  fiuitua 
*ion  of  sentiment ;  while  her  song  ci'rTe»ponded,chan- 
ginitfrom  aria  to  rccitativo,  from  recitativo  to  a  mea> 
sured  recitition. 

She  went  round  her  circle  and  called  on  each  per* 
son  for  a  theme.  Seeing  her  busy  with  her  fan,  I 
proposed  the  fan  as  a  subject ;  and  this  little  weapon 
she  painted  as  she  promised, 'col  pennel  divino  di 
fant.i'ia  felic  e.'  In  tracing  its  origin  she  followed 
Pignotti,  and  in  desc  ribiiig  its  use  she  acted  and  an* 
flyzed  to  US  all  the  coquetry  of  the  thing.  She  al¬ 
lowed  herself  no  pause,  as  the  moment  she  cooled, 
her  tstro  would  escape. 

Such  'strains  pronounced  and  sung  unmediated, 
such  prompt  eloquence,'  such  sentiment  and  image¬ 
ry  flowing  in  rich  diction, in  measure,  in  rhyme,  and 
in  music,  without  interruption,  and  on  subjects  un. 
foreseen,  all  this  must  evince  in  La  Fantastic!  a  won¬ 
derful  com  mand  of  powers  ;  yet,  judging  from  her 
studied  a^d  published  compositions,  which  are  dull 
enough,  I  should  suspect  that  this  impromptu  exer. 
else  seldom  leads  to  poetical  excellence.  Serafing 
dL4cqiiiJa,  the  flr«t  irnprovvisatore  that  appeared  in 
the  language,  was  gazed  at  in  the  Italian  courts  as  a 
divine  and  inspired  being,  till  he  published  bis  verses 
and  dispelled  the  illusion. 

Pope't  Idea  •/  a  Perfect  fFonum. 

Oh  !  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to  day  ; 

She  who  can  love  a  sister's  ebarins,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear 
She  who  ne’er  answers  'till  a  husband  cools  ; 

Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shews  she  rules  ; 

Charms  by  accepting,  by  suhniittiiig  ways. 

Yet  has  her  humour  most  when  she  obey  s  ;  j 

Let  fops  or  fortune  fly  which  way  they  will, 

Disdains  all  loss  ol  tickets,  or  codille, 

Spleen,  vapours,  or  small  pox,  above  them  all. 

And  mistress  of  hecseif  thot  china  fall. 


Who  in  his  cop*  will  only  fight,  is  like, 

Tht  clock  that  must  b«  oil'd  wcelJ  'ere  it  ttrike. 


PHOtiFECrUS. 

The  proprietors  of  the  National  Recorder,  respect¬ 
fully  sobiiiit  to  the  public,  a  prospectus  of  a  new  se¬ 
ries  of  that  work,  with  some  change  in  its  form,  to  be 
called  the  Saturdat  magazike. 

It  will  be  printed  on  twenty -four  medium  octavo 
pages,  and  will  have  a  cover.  It  will  contain 

Miscellanious  selections  from  foreign  Magazines — 
Literary  Intelligence —  Science  —  Agriculture — Re¬ 
cords— Variety — Poetry,  kc. 

The  price  of  the  Magazine  will  continue  to  be  five 
dollars  a  year,  payable  in  the  middle  of  the  year  by 
subsenbers  who  begin  with  January  ;  those  whose 
subscription  commences  in  ^uly,  wifi  pay  for  that 
volume  on  the  first  of  January,  and  afterwards  will 
pay  for  the  whole  year  in  July.  Subscriptions  must 
always  begin  with  a  volume,  and  may  be  withdrawn 
at  the  close  of  any  volume,  provided  notice  he  given 
beforo  another  volume  be  commenced,  and  provided 
that  all  arrearges  he  paid  np  :  till  this  be  done,  ihe 
publishers  to  hare  the  right  of  continuing  to  send  and 
charge  tlie  Magazine,  if  they  think  proper. 

LITTELL  &  HENRY. 

S.  2d  Street,  Philadelphia. 


PfiOPOSALS 

For  Publishing  in  Lerington,  Kentucky, 

A  PERIODICAL  WORK, 

TO  BK  BNTITI.ED 

THE  MASONIC  MISCELLANY  : 

AND 

TODIES'  LITERARY  .YIAGAZL\E. 

TO  BE  EDITEU  BT  WILMAM  •.  BrXT. 

CONDITIO.NS. 

The  JVasonic  Jitiscellany,  and  Ladies'  Literary 
Maganne  will  be  published  Monthly  on  fine  paper 
and  with  good  type,in  octavo  Pamphlets  of  40  pages 
each,  making  annually,  a  handsome  volume  of  480 
pages,  to  which  a  general  index  and  title  page  will 
be  furnished. 

The  price  will  be  Three  Dollars  a  year,  invariably 
required  on  the  delivery  of  the  first  Number. 

No  subscription  will  be  received  for  less  than  a 
year. 

Any  person  who  will  proenre,  and  pay  f#r  ten  sub¬ 
scribers,  shall  be  entitled  td  one  copy  gratis. 

Communications  to  the  editor  must  be  post  paid, 

HANDEL  ANDHAA'DN  SOCIETY, 

A  monthly  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So¬ 
ciety  fake*  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  4, 
at  BoyNton  Hall. 

J.  LEM  ja.  See. 


HAXPET.  A.vn  HAVniV  COI.LRCTiOW. 

»\1'BSCRIBEIIS  to  ihv  Handel  and  Haydn  Softe 
ty's  Colleetion  of  Sacred  Musu,  are  informed 
that  the  1*1  No.  nf  volume  second,  is  ready  for  deliv 
ery.  Coatrnls. —  Abthem — my  song  shall  be  o 
mercy  and  judgment— when  will  thou  come  nnto 
me — I  will  give  thanks  unit)  thee — as  it  was  in  the 
beginning— Vioc*  Orgie*,  from  the  Oratorio  of  Juda* 
Maccabeus,  by  Handel. — Gently  Lord  i)  Gently  lead 
us  by  Moanrt—Blrst  pair  of  Sirens,  byj.  S;  Smith- 
words  by  Milton. 

OC^Subscriptions  received,  and  the  books  deliver¬ 
ed,  by  RICHARDSON  k  LORD,  No.  75,  Com- 
hiil. 


For  sale  as  above,  a  large  and  extensive  variety  o 
choice  and  fashiv.nable  Music,  consisting  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  Books  for  all  instruments  ;  Overtures  ;  Battles; 
Sonatas  ;  Duets,  for  four  hands  ;  Airs,  with  varta- 
tions  ;  Rondos  ;  Songs  ;  Duets  ;  Trios  ;  Glees  ; 
Catches  ;  Rounds  ;  Canons  ;  Sacred  Songs  ;  March¬ 
es:  Wallses  ;  Dantes ;  Mosart's  Songs  ;  Original 
Scottish  Airs  ;  Lillie  Iliads,  bound  in  one  Folunu  ; 
Violin,  Clarionet,  Horn  and  Flute  Music  of  tarious 
kinds. 

The  following  Songs  lately  published,  ‘  My  Soldier 
lore  ;  '  Pm  ire  a  ring  aira  If  ye  a  Highland  laddie 
meet  ;  ‘  My  beautiful  Maid  '  Thy  check  has  bor¬ 
rowed  '‘Come  not  O  Lord ;  But  who  shall  see 
•Peace  and  Holy  L.  ve  <’  '‘The  Murderers  Bride  ; 

Also,  the  following  ^ngs,  composed  and  *itng  by 
Mr  O.  Shaw — '•There's  nothing  true  but  heattn  ; 
•■Marys  Tears;'  '•The  Inspiration;'  'All  things  fair' 
and  bright  '‘Sweet  lUtlr  Ann  ;  '•'Ihe  bird  let  loose;' 
Appollo  thy  Treasure  ;  'The  Lamp  of  lift  ;  ‘  The 
Death  of  Perry  ;  'As  down  in  the  sunless  retreats;* 
and'  The  Smile,  as  sung  at  the  last  Oratoiio  ;  to 
gether  with  'Sacred  Melodies  ;*  and  'Mtlodia  Sacra. 

Organs  ;  Piano  Fortes  ;  Bugles  ;  Homs  ;  Tmm 
pets  ;  Violins  ;  Violencellos  ;  Clarionets  ;  Flutes  ; 
Fifes  ;  Flageolett*  ;  Guitars  ;  Strings,  kc.  kc. 

Instruments  Tuned  and  Repaired  ;  Piano  FotteS 
let  out  on  hire. 

Also,  all  the  Songs  composed  by  T.  V.  Weisen- 
thal. 

Just  received.  Belles  without  Beaux,  a  new  Over¬ 
ture — Heart’s  ease,  a  Rondo— Non  Mi  Hicordo— 
Patrick  O'Deriuot — 'Tis  Thee  I  Love — My  native 
land  good  night — Ob  Cruel: — Auld  lang  syae — Haste 
away  idle  Time — with  a  variety  of  new  Waltzes 
Marches,  Dances,  Rondos,  kc.-^halioners  Instruc 
tions  for  the  Piano  Forte;  Nicholsons  Beauties  for  the 
Flute, and  Wraggs  Flute  Preceptor,  an  imiRoved  edi¬ 
tion. 

JOHN  R.  P  VRKER,  .9gent. 


R.  WH  XLF-,  professor  and  teacher  of  the  art- 
of  Danti  ig,  hat  the  honor  to  inform  the  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  Boston,  that  his  siimoier  quarter 
will  commence  on  Thursday  the  12th  instant,  at  Coa 
cert  Halt. 

From  the  liberal  patronage  which  Mr.  W.  has  re 
reived  from  m.'ny  of  the  first  families  in  town,  he 
flatters  him<e!f,  that  his  mode  of  instruction  and  at¬ 
tention  to  the  duties  of  his  school  h.is  not  been  over¬ 
looked.  He  again  takes  the  liberty  of  impressing 
ii{>on  parents  and  guardians,  that  his  education  wa* 
begun  and  finislied  under  the  mo*t  accomplished  mas¬ 
ters  in  London  and  Paris ;  with  Messrs.  Gardell, 
Dus'Ville,  I.e  Merrier,  Didelot,  kc.  ;  solely  designed 
for  private  teaching,  and  society  Dancing.  Mr.  V\', 
has  since  dev. ted  himself  to  the  perfectiag  his  pupils 
in  the  ease,  elegance  and  dignity,  necessary  for  the 
Ball  Room,  divested  ef  the  laxity  of  gesture  some¬ 
time*  appertaining  to  the  stage. 

Mr.  W.  is  happy  ‘o  find,  that  the  much  admired 
>^cottish  dam’ing  introduced  by  him,  receives  its  due 
share  of  approbation..  His  quarter  at  Airs,  Ford's 
■Academy,  Breed 's-hill.  Charlestown,  roiuiuencpd  a 
few  day  s  since,  where  .he  will  be  pleased  to  receive  the 
patronage  of  those  p  .rents  and  guardians,  who  may 
honor  him  » ith  their  countenanee. 

Terms,  $10  per  quarter,  $3  entrance,  payable  in 
I  advance  for  those  pupils  who  have  not  beu.  previuuA 
Ij  taught. 
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FOR  THE  EUTERPEUD. 

TO  ♦  • 

Breathe*  there  the  heart  to  dull,  and  cold, 

'Mong  high  or  low, ’uiong  joung  or  old— 

Breathes  there  a  heart  which  ne’er  has  swelPd, 

Bj  love,  all  powerful  love,  impell'd  ? 

Lives  there  a  man  who  ne’er  has  own’d 
Love’s  empire  in  bis  heart  enthron’d  ? 

^Vho  ne’er  a  tendei  tale  has  sigh'd, 

As  straying  by  some  river’s  tide. 

With  bosom  pure  and  tongue  sincere. 

He  whisper’d  love  to  Julia’s  ear — 

W^ho  sweetly  blushing,  half  rebuk’d. 

Or  frowning,  still  more  charming  look’d  ?— 

Ob  !  lives  there  one  has  never  felt 
His  soul  with  such  a  feeling  melt. 

Here  let  him  first  the  passion  feel. 

And  humbly  here  in  penance  kneel : 

To  Beauty’s  powc-r  here  let  him  bend,’ 

Retract  his  errors,  and  amend  ! 

No  hero  be,  though  girt  with  sword. 

Though  proud  his  name,  and  large  his  hoard. 

No  warrior  he,  though  great  in  arms, 

Who  scoff's  at  female  beauty’s  charms. 

If  such  a  very  wretch  there  be. 

To  wonum’s  power  an  enemy. 

Hence  to  Siberia’s  desert  caves. 

What  shores  the  frosen  oceans  laves— 

Hence  to  some  idvage  tyger’s  den. 

Unfit  to  mix  with  social  men — 

Unfit,  though  cast  in  human  mould. 

To  bear  man’s  form,  with  heart  so  coldl 
His  days  embittered  still  with  woe, 

May  be  no  kindred  comfort  know  : 

Nor  infant  to  his  bosom  prest. 

Nor  wife  reclined  upon  his  breast  !  ’ 

But  when  bis  lifeS  in  sorrow  past. 

No  veil  upon  his  errors  cast. 

No  eye  to  drop  the  filial  tear 
Upon  his  unattended  bier, 

No  heart  to  heave  the  widow’d  sigh. 

Behold  the  woman-hater  die  ! 

YORICK. 

Mr.  Edward  Rogers,  of  Everton,  Merchant,  aged 
4*  years,  died  Dec.  5,  n95.  'I'he  last  verse  of  the 
tribute  to  his  memory,  written  by  Mr.  Roscoe  of  Liv¬ 
erpool,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  eulogiums  I  have 


Husband,  father,  friend,  and  son. 
Well  thy  journey  hast  thou  run  : 
Life  has  known  its  best  employ. 
Sown  in  virtue,  reap’d  in  joy. 


Mortal,  from  yon  lower  'phere. 

Ere  eternal  joys  thou  stiare. 

Are  thy  earthly  duties  done, 
Husband,  father,  friend,  and  son  f 

Hast  thou  o’er  a  parent’s  head. 

Drops  of  filial  fondness  shed  f 

VN  hat  the  pleasure — hast  thou  prov’d, 

’Tis  to  love  and  to  be  lov  d  i 

Ha'-t  thou,  with  delighted  eyes. 

Seen  thy  num'rous  offspring  rise  ? 
lla^t  thou  in  the  paths  of  truth 
Ledtiu  ir  inexperienc’d  youth  ? 

Didst  thou  e’er  in  sadni  ss  bend, 

()'<  r  the  S'  rrows  of  a  I'lit  iid  ? 

Didst  thou  liasten.  iiiiappull’d, 

V\  hen  thy  sinking  country  call'd  f 


rOH  THE  EVTERPEI/tD- 
IMPHOMPTU 

Written  at  sea  in  the  Album  of  a  lady  who  wished 
for  a  storm. 

So  those  bright  eyes  in  pleasure  shine. 

What  selfish  mortal  would  repine 

To  brave  the  terrors  of  the  main  i 
To  view  that  face  serenely  gay, 

Where  all  the  loves  and  graces  play, 

Who  would  not  bear  an  age  of  pain  f 
Blow  then,  ye  winds  !  let  Boreas  rail ! 

Albeit  unused  to  stormy  gale. 

Do  thou  but  smile,  I’ll  ne’er  complain  ! 

What  (hough  I  quit  my  native  land. 

Alone  to  seek  a  foreign  strand— 

Its  memory  shall  my  heart  retain ! 

Though  melancholy  thoughts  prevail. 

This  hope  with  rapture  still  1  hail, 

England  !  we  part  to  meet  again  ! 

YORICK. 

FOR  THE  EITTERPEIAD. 
RPIORAM. 

No  marvel  (hat  Harvard  so  fam’d, 

No  wonder  that  Yale  so  profound. 

The  seats  of  the  Muses  have  nam’d, 

And  in  learning  are  deem’d  to  abound  1 
Since  accessions  are  brought  every  day. 

Of  talent  and  wit,  there’s  no  doubt — 

But  of  all  (hat  goes  in,  people  say, 

Very  little  or  nothing  eotnrs  out  ! 

YORICK. 

rHOICE  OF  A  WIFE. 

1  ask  not  beauty — ’tis  a  gleam 
That  tints  the  morning  iky  ! 

I  ask  not  learning— ’tis  a  stream 
That  glides  unheeded  by  ! 

1  ask  not  wit — it  is  a  (la«h 
That  oft  blinds  reason’s  eye, 

I  ask  not  gold — ’tis  glittering  trash 
That  causes  many  a  sigh. 

I  ask  good  sense,  a  taste  refined 
Candor  with  pleasure  blended  ; 

A  feeling  heart,  a  virtuous  mind. 

With  charily  attended. 


Sweeter  to  sing  to  the  wild  blast  that  chills  me. 
Harden’d  with  toil  and  with  cold  ; 

Than  list  to  the  foontbin,  whose  melody  stills  me, 
Floating  in  odours  and  gold  ! 

Oh  !  the  full  glow  of  the  fetterless  spirit. 

Dwells  not  with  luxury’s  slave. 

Patience  and  eournge  alone  can  inherit 
'i'hat  portion  of  God  to  the  brave  ! 

Tf  11  111.,  ye  children  of  Wisdom,  who  measure 
I  lie  actions  of  niao  and  his  niight — 

Tell  ut.was  the  e'.rih  won  hi  .laj-dr*  ams  of  pleasure, 
Ur  battles  and  watchings  Uy  urghl  f 


Tell  us,  did  Sylphs,  shield  the  valiant  from  ruin— 
Did  syren  song  lull  their  repose  f 
No— the  proud  soul,  sacred  glory  pursuing. 

Steer’d  by  its  pole-star  through  woes. 

Planted  by  valor,  and  wav’d  against  fortune, 

Rotres’  flag  wrapt  the  world  in  a  shade. 

E’en  the  rude  North,  with  its  ample  folds  sporting. 
Pains  as  he  view’d  it  displayed, 

But  when  the  slow  moth  of  luxury  stealing. 

Wasted  its  strength  to  decay. 

Tempest  less  fierce  than  the  Northern  wind  pealing. 
Blew  its  bright  ruins  away. 

EXTEMPORE. 

From  the  Greek  of  Anacreon^ 

How  vast  the  fo««,should  love  ne’er  touch  the  heart ! 
How  great  the  pain  to  feel  bis  conqu’ring  dart ! 

Yet  how  much  greater  is  the  loss,  the  pain. 

By  ne’er  possessing,  still  to  love  in  vain  I 

CONSTANTINE, 


PORTRAir  or  A  MISER,  BT  ROXVBDO 
The  miser  was  a  skeleton,  a  mere  sbotten  herring, 
or  like  a  slender  cane  with  a  little  head  cut  upon  it, 
and  red  haired,  so  that  no  more  need  be  said  to  such 
as  know  the  proverb,  ”  that  neither  cat  nor  dog  of 
that  color  is  good his  eyes  almost  sunk  into  his 
head,  as  if  be  looked  through  a  perspective  glass,  or 
the  deep  windows  in  a  liuen  draper’s  shop  !  his  nose 
turning  up  and  somewhat  flat,  for  the  bridge  was 
carried  away  by  an  inundation  of  cold  rheum,  for  he 
never  afforded  tiimseif  a  more  costly  malady .  His 

beard  had  lost  its  color,  for  fear  of  his  mouth,  which 
bciug  to  near,  seemed  threatening  to  devour  it  from 
mere  hunger.  His  teeth  had,  many  of  them,  lonak- 
en  him  for  want  of  employment,  or  were  banished  u 
idlers.  His  ueck  was  as  long  at  a  Oaue’s,  with  the 
gullet  stickiug  out,  as  if  it  had  been  compelled  te 
come  abroad  in  search  of  sustenance  ;  his  arms  with* 
ered  :  bit  hands  like  a  bundle  of  twigs  {  each  of  them 
when  pointing  downwards  looking  like  a  fork,  or  a 
pair  of  compasses.  He  had  long  slender  legs.  He 
walked  leisurely  :  and  ever  he  chanced  lo  move 
any  faster,  bis  bones  rattled,  like  a  pair  of  tnap^iert. 
His  voice  was  weak  and  hollow  ;  bis  beard  busby 
and  long  :  for,  to  save  charges,  he  never  trimuied  it, 
pretending  that  it  was  so  odious  to  him  to  feel  the 
barber’s  hands  all  over  his  face,  that  be  would  rath¬ 
er  die  than  endure  it.  One  of  tlm  boys  cut  his  hair. 
In  fair  weather  be  wore  a  threadbare  cap.  His  cas¬ 
sock,  toms  said,  was  miraculous,  for  no  man  could 
tell  its  eolor ;  tome  seeing  no  sign  of  hair  upon  it, 
concluded  it  was  omde  of  frogs  skin  ;  others  said  it 
was  a  mere  shadow,  or  phantom :  near  at  hand  it 
looked  somewhat  black,  and  at  a  distance  bluish.— 
Ue  wore  no  girdle,  cuffs,  nor  band  ;  so  that  hi»  long 
hair  and  scanty  short  cassock  made  him  look  like 
the  messenger  of  death.  Each  shoe  might  have  serv¬ 
ed  for  an  ordinary  coflin.  As  for  his  chamber,  there 
was  not  so  much  as  a  cobweb  in  it,  the  spiders  being 
ail  starved  to  death.  He  put  spells  upon  the  mice, 
for  fear  they  should  knaw  some  scraps  of  bread  he 
kept.  His  bed  was  on  the  floor,  and  he  always  laid 
iipuSi'oue  siiie,  for  fear  of  wearing  out  tiie  sheets.— 
in  short  he  was  (he  superlative  degree  ol  avari<'e,aDd 
(lie  \ery  ne  plut  ultra  of  want.  Into  this  prauig/’* 
huudi  i  fell. 


